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f— I 

CZ» It's truly a pleasure to be invited to participate in 
this 60th Annual Convention of the National Association of 

* 

Secondary School^ Principal's. 

To start of f the session, let me read to you one brief 



(1 
o 
CO 



statement and see if you can identify who said it: 



/ 

/ 



The children now love luxury. They have bad / 
manners, contempt for authbrity. They show / 
'disrespect for their elders, and love chatter 
in place of exercise. 



They no longer rise when elders eirtfer the room. 

They contradict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble #up dainties at the table, proas 
their legs and tyrannize their teachers^ 



/ \ 

I bet you all think that is a statement made by Owen 

• . * 

Kiernan. Actually, the statement is attributed to ^ocrptes 
ai:Quhd the year 390 B.^C. " 



^ ' .* ♦Pi'osecuting Attorney 
^ Oakland County 

^ 1200 N. Telegraph 



Pontiac, Michigan 48053 
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If Socrates were alive today, and walked into some of* 

r nation's schools, he would take One lock around|ptid 

> 

quaff another dose of hemlock/ 

Let,' s, carry the Socrates theme a bit further. What 
would be some of the initial obcervations of Socrates if he 
were to reappear in some of ovlt nation's 'Schools today? 



1. He'd be/perplexed bv the ongoing tug-of-iwar 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ i 



between the development of students rights and tljie 
consequent erosion of the administrator's authority. 



?. wo\|fld be stunned by the degree of feideral control 

exercised by an ever incyeasing flow of court decisions 



which unfortunately thr^i^fteH to forever^ embroil school 
administrators in le)5ral quagmir§, 



J 



3. He would/suffer fu^Ker consterriation attempting 



to get into' one of the lavatories because he doesn't smOke. 
4. And certainly last but not least, Socrates would 



enforcement officer of a county - would be invited tp 
participate in essentially a conference of educatoris. 

Let's talk about that last point: why is it necessary, 



in 1976,, at a conciij;.rent session such as we hanre here, to 



set asiide over an hour for a Prosecuting Attorney to express 
his /views? , ' ^ 

The answer is as unfortunate as it is simpl^&r^^Tnore and 
'more the. relationship between a school principal and the 
student, and the functions and respohsibilities of .each, are 
being controlled and dictated by t^f^^' continuing involvement 
of the courts .1 

It's, this very pritical Vssue that I wouj-d like to / 

' ' ' /' 

develop with you today: namely, the gradual court takeover 

of the educational system in America and the. many complex 

• ' I / 

and cOrrf;;i sing legal . questiojis/wiich have arisen because of • 

^ - 

this unfortunate judiciaX/ipterventibn . - ^ 

/ 

/ 



I 



The school principal > the student and the law is the 
web that I've been assigned 'to untangle today. 

Since the days of Brown vs. Board of Education , 347 U.S. 

\ 

483 (1954) / the Supreme Court of the United States, and lesser 

f 

federal courts and st^/te^ourts , -havq had apparent difficulty 

in distinguishing their judicial robes from your rap and gown. 

Prior to Brown vs. Board of Education (the case that must 
* • 
be considered a landmark decision in your field) , we might 

nostolgically refer to education in those days as the "good 

ol' days"." ' ' / 

t 

^*[The good ol days hac been defined as those days when 

' .a student went to the principal's office^ Xt was the 

student who was in trouble!] 

• , - 

p The Brown case is as good a landmark as any in time 
to pinpoint when the delifcate bal^ice^ between the adminis- 
trators ' traditional rights and ^^r^^ponsi^^ and the 
rights of students in general b^e^n to shif t> 



Let me go to the bfackboard. 

[Whereupon the speaker inscribed upon the blackboard: 
education a privilege pre-1954] 
^ It was at this point in time the highest court in our 
land said in essens^: attending public schopls in the 
United St;ates no longer is considered a privilege of Our 
youth but a right of. our youth, i ^ ' - 

^The Court said in Brown, and I quote: 



In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
jnay reasonable be expected ta succeed in life 
who is denied the opportunity of an education. 
Such an opportunity, where the state had under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must be 
made available to' all on equal terms^ 



When this bombshell was dropped, it set ofi a ripple 
in education which today is a tidal wave that virtually 
threatens the very existence of our ^education system. 

The- f irst'-'shxie had fallen and theTiJ^arical balance 

' ' ' ^ ' \ 

between administrators and student^ was in jeopaWdy. 
If you were to 'ask the Court today why they 'seem to favpf 
the expansion of students' rights \fhile t^f^t^if^i^ng and 
constantly chipping^^^^ifay at the a<taiinistrat6r*^ authority, 



the Court would protest and say it is ^till . striking a 
balance. 



If continued attendance at school was a privileg 



then the morass of litigation during the 60 's and' 70 ' s' would be 



nonexistent; Hair length could be -dictated, arm bands forbidden, 
school newspapers censored) demonstrations controlled, and the 
authority of ' a principal to run his school with an iron hand 



virtually unchallenged. 

[WTiereupon the speaker inscribed npon the blackboard: 



.CATION, - RIGHT BROWN VS. BOARD OF EDUCATION (1954)] 

And here ip 19 54, 'when the shoe dropped, it's ironic 

that it, was. not ^n abuse of power*- fej^ -principals th^t brought 

about this revolutionary decision in Brown vs. Board ^of 

Education , but rather, as »we all know, it w5ls an attack 

> ' 

^gainst the policies o5 a state on an entirely separate , 

sub^ecti the question of ^parate but equal schools. 



* / 

/ ♦ 

And as the United Staples ^Supreme Court attempted to 



remedy this situation aad; alter the separate but equal 
doctrine, they may very well have thrown out the baby with 
the wash. 

For if we go to the board again, you'll see what flowed 
naturally from Brown. 

(Whereupon the speaker ijiscribed upon the blackboard 
RIGHTS ] . / ; 

' Evolving from Brown is a word that has been burned in 

\ 

your minds, in your hearts and in your student code of 

conduct - the word RI GHTS , 

— « 

Ther6 is an important legal principle in the Constitution 
of the UniteSd Sifates which tremendously affects you in your 
profession and can be traced all the. way back tp the Magna 



lej yti 



Carta i_ 



; ^j^refer to a clause in the 5th Amendment of tt^ Bill of 



Rights that states; 
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...nor shall any person be ... dep^fived of life, 
liberty, or property wi^out* due process of 1^. 



Arid later in the 14th Ainendmei\t, the requirements of 

/ 



Due Process appears again in the language: 



No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privilege or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall 'any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law; ... - • 



' And if education is a right - a valid, enforceable 
property right - as spelled out in Brown vs. Board of 
Education , and if Rights are protected under the. 5th and 
14th Amendments of our United States Constitutican, then you 
can see what is the next logical progression: • 

[Whereupon the speaker inscribed, upon the blackboard: 

f 

DU^ , PROCESS ] 

And that brings us to today with the United Statics 

/ 

Supreme rourt and federal courts and our state courts 
defining and redefining whet /is meaVit by Due Proces s under 



9 ' 



ft 



What is' due process, when you attempt to jimit a 
Stuient's right tc wear an arm bancj in -school? What is due 



process .with- regard to a student wearing his hair^^s he 
chooses despite regulations? ^What is due prcaess when you 
punish a stuc|ent v?|io won^t stajad fo^^.the National Anthem ? 
Etc., etc., etc. , . * 

The Due Trocess Clause of t^ie 14th Amentirent, ,as interpreted 

by the courts , makes state ^officials out of school offi^cTials 

, " ' 'a \ * 

andt.applies the due process restriction to school . of ficials 

fn the performance of their duties. , , / ' ' ' 

So when the 14 th 'Amentmen,t says "...nor shallvarfy state 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of 'law", really the Constitution "of the United. States is 
saying to you as a principal or < a superintendent or a teacher^ 
"you. may not deprive a student of his libej:;ty or property 
rights without due process of law." . 



V 



jjhen a student is given grade, required to stay after 



class / denied the^ 



right to ride a school bus, forbidden to'; 



" d:^fStribute literature at school/ subjected to the search of 



his locker/ suspended or expelled from the remainder^ of the , 

I ' * ' ' ^ ,0 ' - _ 

, school tenti/.told to take off Jhis arm band^ cut his hair or 
change his clothes in effect? the State is „taking action 

against that^sj^dent and the demands of due process must be 

,''5 

Due process ,s imply means that 6ne who has rights / and that 

\ ' • — \ 

now clearly incTi^des students /^ i^^^^ntitled to hav,e those 
rights protected by fair p'^t^T'^char^teriz^ as "fundamental 

* - fairness" or "fair treatment.'" 

For sure, due process wouTd~'not hWe been' a problen\. - 
' it would not be a problem todaty Tf. eSuca^ipn remained a 

* • , * * ' 

. pfrivilege, rather than being decl^ared a right. 

. ■ . ; . . • ■ _ . • " 

[That's just l.ike sayi^ig the Hindenberg wouTd' have iiad\ 

^ a good, flight if ,it weren^'t for the landing.] . \ 

• ' ■ ■ .!,... 
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- ' But the fact is that educatibn is a RIGHT,, declared so 

/ ' - 

by the United States Supreme Court, and y6u. all must act 
accordingly. Apd if you do your best to follow the dictates 

of fthe highest court of oiir land, you unfortujiately becom? 

" • ' , , / ^ * 

embroiled in the di*iStinction between * substantive cl\ie ^6c^s. 

' ~ ! — y 

and procedural due process > j y 

(Whereupon the speaker inscribed upon the -blackDOaxdi 

PROCEDURAL / SUBSTANTIVE 1 ' : 

' I ■' 

The^e two principles I feel are very easy to understand. 

Procedural due process- is very simply the ^ procedure or th^ 
. . * ^ . * ^ . % ' . • 

m^tho^ that we ^utili^ze .to control ^a given subject matter^, 
It's/ the means by which we implement or ^enforce a partl^Cular, 



regulation . 



For exaiT\ple/ what procedure will we utilize if we 



\ 



« « 



exf>el somebody ^rom school for violatiorj^of a regulafrLon? What 
is the ^)rocedvre that we utilize when we suspend a student ,for 
a short teima: or a lono te'nn -period? The ^pai^icular safeguards ' 
we build in to ^guarantee a fair procedure ^li5-c?alle'd procedural' 
due process. . • . ' . 

■■■ ■ ■■ --^ 

Restated, procedural, due pi'ocess is the f undainent!fel , ^ • 

t 

fair wethod instituted to determine ^gutlt or innocence of 
the infringer. • ^ \ 

Secondly/ we talk ab>out substantive .due process. It 1 

believer an ^qoariy simpile concept. Substantive due process 

- *^ , ^ ' ' * ^ ' 

i , M ' \ ' , ' , - / - 

is: nothing more than the subject" matter of a regulation. What 
^ is the substance "ofwhat we trying to regulate? Is it » 

l^ir length, is it -a dress code, is- it arm'bands? We are/really 
'dealing with the subject matte> that a school principal. 



< 



school administrator or school 'board i-s attempting to* control 
or regulate in sbme fashion. •* * 



o 13 > / 



*For over a/ ^decade, there's been considerable^ attention 
to the fabt that a student is not really a babe in arms, but 

lender '♦ur Constitution he is a'^citizen/ We first saw .th^s 

^ t> \ ' \ ' 

development^ in the landmark case In Re Gault , 387 US . ;L' (1967) 

and sttbsequeAtly more fully developed in such cases as Tinker 

Pes MOlnes / 3^ US 503 '(1969)-. -^-^ , ' 

In Tinker , the federal courts dfifi more than just, tinker 

*witii tfie system.' [I've been waiting two mont;hs*to get that • 
*• « 

iine^n.] Let me quote Tinker s . ' . ^ 

' School pfficials dd'not possess absolute -authority • 
over their students. Students in school,, as well as 
out of school, are persons under our Constitution. 
They are possessed of fundamental rights* which the 
^ state mus.t respect. . .' 

Taking it one step further, if a s,tudei>t is a person or 

i ' ' J 

c " » ^ ^ 

* ' * • ,r 

citizen, as .obviously he has been declared to be, then he i6 
,eatitle^to the rights of a citizen, which includes due 
process. And when^. ve ta'lj^ about procedural due precess, . 

^^ ' * \.. ■ ' ■' ' " ' 

we therefore are talkirfg about the safeguarHs to insure that 
•his citizen^' rights are {Jrotected. . * 



A general rule of thumb would be this: The greater. -the ' . 
interference with a student's /rights, the more formal must be 
the procedXire used. , . * 

V 

Therefore, in keeping with this rule of thumb we could, 

say: the ntore serious the disciplinary action contemplated, 

the more complex must be the procedural due process safeguards, 
♦ - . 

What constitutes 'due process under a given set of 



circumstances must depend upon the nature q£- the proceeding 
involved and the rights tha^ may pl^|pibly be affect-ed by 



that proceeding. 

A perfect illustration of which I speak is the most recent 
Goss vs. Lopez case. [415 US 565,(1975)] / * ' 

As required by Gqs's , the procedure to suspend a student 
for less than ICT days is, less 'involved, less complex, less 
restrictive upon *^the school , administrator than it would be 
if you were going to suspend a student for more than 10 days. 



• If it's aii^^spensipn of less' than 10 days you simply - 
inust give the stbdent: . • ' - 

.'A notice of the 'charges against him, t and if he 
denies them; 

i 

- * ' / 

B. An explanation of the evidence the .authorities 

have; and " * ' 

C. Finally, an^opportunity to present his side of the 
Story. . * . 

ButT if the suspension is to ^e Longer than 10 days, you, 
must be more careful to see that procedural duft process * (which < 
really is furideonental fiarness) is insu|ed by ifteans of a more 
fomjal procedure, such 'as a student^s being/entitled to present 
his bwn wi*tnesses or even to be represented by an attorney. 

As. I said earlier^ substantiv^ due process involves no 
more than the subject matter or the substance of a . ' 



particular regulation** / ' 

In the good ol ' days, ptudents had the burden of 
showing that a rule was unreasonable-, but sinfce the educational 



— ~ 



explosion in the 60 's-^ the burden is now shifted to school 

1 ■ ■ ■ . 

administrators to show some reason, for the rule's existence/ 
and also show the rule has a reasonable relationship tp the 
educational process. 

To further illustrate substantive due^ process, let me 

subdivide }.t further into two major componerfts : , 

i 

(Whereupon the speaker inscribed upon the blackboard: 

e 

A. \Constitutioqal or fundamental rights, 
a. Non-basic rights.] 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I think-this division may be helpful-. We can look at 

■■ A ' . ■ 

substantive righta in two general ways. Is the substantive 
right that we're going to attempt to regulate a basic consti- 
tutional, fundamental ,ri^ht guaranteed by the Constitution? 

Or. is it *a lesser important, non-basic right not contemplated 

♦ 

by the Constitution? 



ERIC 



Once*you are able to ans^^a^^hat quegtioa, whether it 
A or B, thdn you will .know just how faK you 
speed you can go. 

r - 

17 
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'A. Constitutional or fundamental right: If the ^chool 

» 

jrule promulgated involves one of these Constitutionally protected 
interests, such as freedom of speech or the freedom frojn 

* 

^being subjected to an unreasonable search and seizure - if the 

rule involves one Of these types of Constitutionally 

protected interests'- THE SCHOOL WILL BE REQUIRfiD TO HAVE A HIGHER 

DECREE OF JUSTIFICATION FOR 'T^E RULE THAN IT WOULD IF IT 

WAS A 'NON-BASIC RIGHT. ' * . 

* B. If it is a .^on-basic right, not gusb^^^anteed by the 

Consifeitution, such as th€ regulation to determine^ hair length 

or a dre^s code for instance, the school official need only 

demonstrate tha^t there is a reasonable relationship between 

« 

its rule and the educational function in order for the school 
to prevail. • ^ 

. , ; In- other words/ the schools can regulate' and 
control non-basic, non-fundamental rights of student if the 



' ' 11 



rule is /for a valid school purpose such as regulating hair 
length for the health or safety of thef student involved. 

Let me sximmarize this importarft area: Can a school pass a 
regulation? Answer: \Obviously, yes. Can the school pass a 
regulation that infringes possiWrV upon' a non-basic or non- 
f;a^&^ental right of a student? The answer again is yes, and 
the school in this regard must only show that there is a valid 
school purpose involved, ^ . < 

Can the school pass a regulation that Infringes possibly >i> 
upon ithe constitutional or fundamental right of a student? 
Again the answer is yes) but the school will be required to " ^ 
demonstrate a higher degree af justification for the rule. 

Unless the school is attempting to curtail some 
constitutional, fundamental interests of the student, the 
courts are generally pursuaded the school should prevail., ' 
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One final point: you may be asking yourself "when 
does §uch justification exist for you, as a principal, to 

curtail or interfere with a constitutional or fundamental 

i 

right of a student?" The answer is that you, as public 
school authorities, can limit such a basic, constitutional 
right when the stud,ent's exercise of that right, such ds 
freedom of speech,' materially and substantially mterupts the 

operation 6f the ff<^ool. This is referred to as the 

/ 

Disruption Test'^ aiiji is often used tt determine the 
substantive rights of ^tudents.' ' ^ ^: 

It certainly gpes without saying that a principal h|is 
more than enough justification tc^ promulgate a rule that 
might indeed interfere with a constitutiohal., fundamental 
right of a student where the principal can demonstraipe 
the need for the regulation on the basis of health, kaiety 
or welfare of the students. 



ERJC 
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An interesting question arises here: if tJhe! school 



can indeed curtail a f undament^al right of a student, Such ^ 



as freedom of speech, especially when the exercise of that 



freedom of spe.ech by that student might cause a substaptial 



interuption in the operation of the school and/or endanger • 
the safety of other students, why then was the Des Moines 
School" District unsuccessful in stopping' Tinker and friends 
from wearj^ng black arm bands? 



/TVnswer: ' A failure on the part of the SchQOl adminis- 
trator to properly articulate what the disruption was \ . . a 



health, safe ty and welfa re of 



failure to articulate^ how the 



e students was placed in jeopardy. 

/ 



Remember if an administrator cannot articulate his 



basis for relating a rule to tj he ed ucational prii)cess, the 



rule vriiri be stricken down , 



That's wha^^ happened in the past', how we got ' ^ 

- — > • 

where we are today. 

* Last year the second shoe felL with the Goss case, 

and by its ruling^ in that ca,se the United States Supreme 

Court got of & the Bench - not too far from here^- walked 

^down the street and into your schools, and a^ 'the minority 

opinion said: , » • ' 

Opened the avenue for judicia^l intervention into the - . 
operat^^on of our public schols and such intervention can 
only adversely affept the quality of education. 

- The Minority Court said in goss that for the first time 

federal courts, rather than you as educational officials, have 

the authority to de€ermine the, rules applicable to routine 

classroom discipline of all children in the public school'. 

) ' - 

0 

It was called by the minority - and I agree - 

An uiiprecedented intrusion into' eletfientary ^ • 
and siecondary education. ... 



22 



What happened tp you as administrators this decade 
happened to Prosecutors in law enforcement * a decade 
before. ' • ^ 

f 

If the 70 's are gping to^ be remembered for ascendency of 
student rights, then certainly the 60';5 v*ill .be called the 
decade of defendants' rights.^ We in law enforcement found 

4 

our traditional role and methods challenged at every turn. 
Like you today, t*he courts dealt us blow upon blow and left u 
Itardfly arble to carry out the mission assigned to the law 
enforcement community. 

a Prosecutor, I am truly concerned with the 
frightening dimension of violence in .our society as well 'as^ 
in oUr s\^ools. And I am equally concerned that you are 
not hamstrung by court decisions in your efforts to curb^ 
violence in your schools as law enforcement has been in its.^ ^ 
efforts to control violence in the street. 



It's more than irvere coincidence that a Court , decision 

i 

like Goss, and the very sad litany of decisions that preceded 

^it,^,r^ched our schools at about the same; tiine we begfan to 

experience unprecedented disruption and v:iplence in those * 

very same schools. ^ 

* 

In m^ State of Michigan alone - in the states not the 
schools -necessarily, murder has- inrcreased 219% since 1960,.- 

~ • 'V . , ' , 

.'..■i;ap9 has increased byi27j5'%, . • r 

... robbery arn^ed. shot up a whopping 448%; and _ 

aggravated assaults up 25^%. • ; c 

• » >. 

f am further alarmed, when I read that 51% pf all . 
a^rrests for, property crimes in 1973 nationarlly were \>y 
juyeniles, and 23% of .arrests- 'for violent "crimes were' 

• . ' r ^ ^ \ ' , ^ " . " V 

juveniles. And ^arrests' by, juveniles under the age of , > 

) ^ - - - , V ' % 

18 since I960, have riseh 144%. Th'e FBI says more crimes ; 
ar^ coininitted by juvenilefe ' under the age o€ 15\than/adults'' over 



..What further concerhs me, ana otyiously cbncerns you, is the 

*fact that this crime wavje' afli-cting our youth ha& ih fact 

. > • r * " \. ^ ' ' . * 

carried over from the streets and into our' schools . 

- No one 'should have been- shocked, leasjt of all 'Senatdr 
\ . ' " \ 

Birch Bahy, that school related homiqides ' intreatsfed between 197Q 

* ' ^\ 

-and 1973 by i-8.5%; 

and' the rapes iilcreased 36.7%', ' ' *^ 

... and tTie robberies . increased 40.1%, 

... aAd •the aSsuJts or> 'students 'increasfed,'BS., 3% , 
' * ^ _ 

^ ... an(J assaults on teachers increased* lpyj'77%, ' J-*' V 

.1. and th^ burglaries of school- buildings increased ll->'8% 

* \ ... ^ia^f^d the drug and atlcohol offenses on 9«chool 

property* increased by 375%, 

' ..i and drop outs increased 11.7%, ' . 

V . > • ' ' / * - ' ^ ! r ^ * 

r »- ■* 

... and the number of -.weapons conf iscate*d 'by, j 

' ' school authorities increased 54^5%, r " • . 

... and the Vandalism cost'us nearly. %00 million' 

./ * ' ' dollars 



r-1 



ars per ypar, more t^h^n^vr,e^.spelid oh t^ict 
bopIcS natio'nalii,' each "year. 



4 • 



. I*f thd^ statistics are the trends'. of this decade, . 
; - V » » 

* . . • c • * 

then I say how, in th6 world can a student be expected to learn 
in an' atmosphere of such yiolence\ a,nd fgar?. If these 
Statistics are the trends'of this decade/ tii^ how in'.th^ [ ^ 

world c^n >^ou .^s, dediccitedr ^esportsibl^j.*''^hool adroin^ 




reverse that trefid/ rekyme ''<;'©litjr9:^ o schools and provide 

a good ^and'decent .eTivfi?6nn^^^£litfhere a child c^n^'^truAy be 
ed\j^^7" 



' ' * '♦i* DietspltB>,,'these Statistics I wqu14 l^ke td say before going on 
furthfer - that there ^xs sorrfe room fpr , optimism r\ that we , can 



/ * overcome the/cpurt degrisiops, .^:he trends'. of . violence the"'^ 
-f^zyyMihinking of ^^ome of >our legislators and g^t iD^ack to 
. the traditipnal^ role of educatifig the sti:\^ejits in a' proper 
settxn^g. , , , * * ' 



[Of; course when I'm talking about optimism, I'm 



9* 



reminded of the gfiy who fell out of- a 20 story.. 

" . • . . r ' 

window. As he passed the lO^th floor, somebody 

heard hira say "everything's a],l^ right so far."] 

If I didn't thinic* 'that we - I s^y we together - couldn't 

. > , - V . • r ^ . 

reverse the tr^ds/ I wouldplt have developed th^-S Handbopk. 
Prosecutor ''s liandbook for School -Administrators . ) ' 
'•,1'm^not going to say that this single publication ife 

the answer to^ all your worries — I am saying it is an effort 



by Jne and that' pf my staff to do our part, and hopefully 



provide some of- the answers for you as you mount -a counter- 

of fensive to reverse these trends we just reviewed. 

" * • ^ * . . ■ ; 

* This ^Handbook is enrtitled: A ^yosecutor's .Handbook 

/ ' , * ' ' ♦ . 

\ ^ • '* •* • ' » 

for School ^dmi n i s t ga tor s . * Let me tell you a l.ittl€|i$it 

about: it\ And the- only reason I take- a couple of niinutes t9 

talk about It ^is -^ot'^sQ much that I want to brag about what 

.L ve dorie back in Michigan r but to give you some' awareness - 



of 'this particular publication frc^n my office in the hppes 
that you will fina. it meritorious enough*, to go back to your 
local. District Attorney or Prosecutor and ask-^hiw develop • 
a ^similar • such handbooic. • • • , • .> 

(Whexeppon the speaJ^r ' engaged in an extemporaneous 
discussion of the Handbook. For purposes of Convention ^ 

Reporter , see Table of Contents , ^Appendix. ] ^ 

( ^ ' : . ; 

I've brough.t a dozen copies of this book with me and will 

leave theifl up here or the table in case you • re ^interested in 

looking at this Hahdbook* more closely. ; If you feel it could ,be 

of a^istance to you, "and that you would like ^soitiething * . 

'tangible to show to youf lob.al District Attorney* or Prosecuting 

Attorney, I would be *In6re than happy to send you a copy from 



)3t is nominal, 



the l>rint Shop at the County. ,The cost is nominal^ exaatly ^ 

what we pay for them, $4 each^ Yoil / are free to order as many" 

• ♦ • * * 

* ^ 

as you like, but I would like all orders in by the end of 
-'March, ^1976. . ' ' . \ ; . . * ' 



- CONCLUSION . • 

• ^ ... /--.-, ■ - 

Let me conclude my formal remarks with a list of observa- 

% 

tions and/or suggestions that 1 have heard about or read about 

or have instituted in Oakland County through my office,'"' These 

suggestions are really a compilation of ideas that you may 

wish to* consider in your efforts' to deal with a variety of 

problems in your schoc?S^, with -the legislature, and with. 

Community apathy, ' ' . ^ , 

• , * 

Somfe of these ideas I'm sure you are well awar^ of, 
some of them you may have instituted; long before 1' took to 
this j^odium^in "fact somie of these ideas you may have rgrj^cted 
as not feasible under the idiosyncrasies of your ^, 
particular school , \ ' f-^ 

Nonetheless',"! have a certain belief about Conferences 



when I attend one myself. * I feel if,.l, can walk away with 



only one good^ fresh, new idea and take that idga ^ack horire - ^ 
with 'me, then the Conference^ was well.-worth the time and ex'Jjense 

■ - . ■ I 

I hope I' can present you with such an idea/ 



I have diviHed these conference ideas into several 
'categories: 

Category I: General Programs 
, , dategory*2: .How to deal with the Legislature 

Category 3: v A bfief comment in dealing with 

the Courts; and 
Category 4: Considerations in dealing with a 
major problem that you a^l face: 
vandalism, theft and disruption^ 
• . * , ^ within the. school. 

And within ,that particular category, I ^lave broken that 
down into three subsections: 

7 Ftom the 'community viewpoint 

- From the school's viewpoint, and 

- From the s.tudeht body's viewpoint 

Going back, ta Categof-y J.\ General Programs that I feel 
hav?^ merit,- and hopefully you will consider.," are as, follows; 

I • ; . . / / ^ • ■ ' ' 

First, a Youth Assistance Pi'ogram. Such a program is 
essentially a volunteer discipXine^nd neglect-prevention 



program'. It is an intermediate step betye^n exhausting the 



school disciplinary procedures- and 'injecting the student or 
child into the Juv^;nile Court procedures. JLrr'essense , it is 




LCts,..-^cal 



a diversionary program sponsored by local • distric 
-municipalities and the Probate Court .'^—^We--j^i_Qak]U County 
have a successf3il---¥otrtTrAssistance Program which may be- a 




model for such programs in the nation. You can. get details 
by writing:^ ^ ' . 



Youth Assistance Program 
Oa1clana::^€ounty Court House 

^ ^ ^h 





Second, the formulation of a School-Police Liason 
Of f ic^^j^^^^^^^ch^^ assignment' of a sci 

police liagorTofficer designated by the locatpqlice department 
to work within the 'local schools. This prdyides: you ire the 
schools with a trained' police of ficer , .'familiar not only with 
the particular p;;<^^lGms 6f our ' schools but also possessing' 
the expertise of law enforcement. 



Third, the formulation of a School-Court Liason 

9 - ' 

Designate. Such a person is selected to develop a Rapport 
between the school and the Probate Court (Juvenile Division) . 

. V - 

.It provides the school with an employee intimiAtely fcimiliar 
with the Juvenile Cour^t system as well as the juvenile court 
^rsonnel. The advantages of such a position are\obvious. • 

Fourth/ Local Ordinances. A quick Source - an\^ of ten 
overlooked source - of legislative relief very close\t6 home 
is the implementation of a local ordinance. Such ordnances 
can* cover most situations, be it schoQl parking problem)^^ * 
intruders into the school / disorderly persons, etc. A l^cal 

f 

ordinance can be passed" to cover these sitii^rtions , and as\yoa 
might expect, is , much mora easily ^najc.ted than a 'statewide \ ; r^^'? 
law. 

•• 

^Fifth, schools 'Should definitely pursue. ah intensive U 
recoyfery progrcim for acts of 'vandalism against, the school or 

c < ' k * * - ^ 

school property.^' Siich an intensive recovery effort through ' 



recourse to civil law suits, as provided by law, would not 
only be a deterrent but an' eye opener to the parents and' the 
members of the~ community. 

Many states, including my State of Michigan, have laws 

« 

*that make parents responsible for .the acts of juvenile 
vandalism, and such laws should be agg?ressively pursued if 
they exist. And if .they do not exist, you should take the 
idea back* to your state /legislators and make parents responsible^ 

■ V ' / . ' 

for the deliberate acts of vandalism caused by their children. 

Sixth, an area not to be overlooked, is the constant 
vigilande .required of school personnel with regard- to ever- 
increasing violence oh TV. The studies continue to mount 
supporting a correlation between TV violence and subsequent ' 
anti-social behavi'br by our youth. An awareness of this 
phonomenon -and a ?3ef inite program to combat TV violence by 
all of us is certainly in order. 



Now for the second category: Dealing ?/ith the Legislature 

\ 

or with individual legislators is obvious^ a critical area 

' ^ ' ■ 

for school administrators and school principals. 

If there was ever a reason for you to set up an active 

■> 

and viable organization of principals, your state legislature 
would be reason enough., ' • 

I often hear it said that-^*rro ..man • s job, liberty or 
.property is safe while *Uie. .legislature is in session* 

Certainly you understand that your state legislature 
anU the Federal Congress daily make decisions that affedt not 
only your. financial resourses but actually affect the day-to- 
day operation of the school, including curriculum. How do 
you deal with the legislature? ^ 

First of all: communication is the key process, ^u've 
got to develop lines of communication ^^etween you and your 
legislators.^ Do this' through a welT organized/ active 
organization of ' principals . Here at the ^^ipnal level, * " 



6 



\ 

in the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

\ 

Many state groups ;would do well to model themselves- after 




this organization. 

, But again, let me stres»s please, how important it 
that there exist a very active association at the stat 
level. There s^imply is no substitute for a strong, well 
organized, highly motivated Association of Principals. But 
merely forming one but not personally participating in one, 
is 4 fraud. ^ 

Second, develop personal contact with the legislator 
^firom your district at the state level. How? Send him an 
invitation to address a commencement/ to address a social 
studies class, to present a citizenship award, to speak on^ 
career day. Get him involved in your school programs so 
that he is aware of and takes an interest in^your school 
district. • • , ' ' - 



I • 



Third i^hrough your Association of Principals, pin 
your legislator down to a fortnal commitment on policy issues. 
In fact do that with all candidates during election time, 
and then hold them to it. • - 

Fourth, do not hesitate to ^contact your legislator on 
a piece of pending legislation indicating your. personal 

\ • ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

desire to testify Before the committed of which he is a 

member. Such identification of you as a spokesman can only 

:\ • 

- ^ ' • . \ . ' ... 

be of positive benefit to your Association and to ^ypur 

school district. , * - ' 

Fifth, iTjake a financial contribution to your legislator 

-* - * 

through a Political"- Action. Comihittee of your Associatiph of 
"Principals. ' I as^re you, he will definitely tt:ak^ notice of 

you personially and of your Association.' 

• Sixth, •if need be, sponsor a legislative candidate of 

your own. .Support him enthusiastically . Should yqu prevail, 
'this ^M^son .voilld' hay^^ immeasurable, political clout; and you 

would haye aqce^s to an informed and^ Sympathetic legislator. 




Seventh ^ consider active' participation in the local 
political party of your choice, such as a p^ecjint delegate. 



Many precincts, go begging for a delegate and if you were to 

fill tftat position, you would have an immediate pipeline to 

' ' * ^ ** 

your legislator. ^ ' , 

Eighth, your Association of Principals should- consider 
the employment of a lobbyist, a trair.ed pwf essional in' 
dealing with the State Legislature. Many times, comirxunicatio 
with legislators h^s been described as an "acquired skill", 
and a igood lobbyist has such a skill. - 

Ninth, *for all important pieces of legislation that; 
are coming -up for a vote, you should have a prearranged 
telephone trq^ whic^ permits yqu to ipirtied lately notify ]your 
total membership- within a matter of ^ours ebeut penda'ng 
legislation requiring support, onnjii^tfaax 'ThXW-in t]arn, * - 
would provide the machinery for impjementing an inunediate »*• 

. ■ ■ • - . 

telegram or ^one call to your ...legislator from your entire " ^ , 

Association. ^ ' * - . - 



Tenthv a legislator is af fectet( by your letter and : 
tremehdoujBly more affected arid influenced by your person^'l 
visit;', take' a half day off- for a personal visit with all 
legisliitors within your giy^rt' district* , '* 

Elevenths ' consider sponsoring ^a Legislative Break^fast- 

' . ' > ■ - / . > . 

where your .organization, as host, "invites local legxBlat6rs 
to' a yearly^breakf^st to mfeet with all of the principals in 
the district and discuss matters of mutual interest an<i 
concern.' . - 

Category three is^probably )the toughest orte to handle, 
and yet is the. one' that has as much impact on you &nd your 

hools •as does the Legislatures I refer to the Cour^ts arid' 
court decisions s - I; 

You, will quickly find, ^, if you have not already , /t>hjat • 
the Courts are atonomous find in, some instances arrogant, and 
xibt at all infTuenfeed by the procedures as^ I have outIine<^ , 
above wj.th reference tOi,a^'St'ate legislator • • ' ; 



^» Firsts of all; the orriy 1:hiil<^ I find that.douirts are* 
inf luenced^ bv^^is the fear of an appeal wl^/erein they thepiselves ^ 
may be r^ersed by a higher court J Therefore/* never "hesitate 

' ■ 7 ' ' ' - ' ^ ' . - 

to suggest to a Court, through your ^ttoiney , than an unfair> ^ 
irrational decision >will be. iirunediately appealed to a higher 

^ / ' - . . • ^ ' jr^ 

/ • * . - 

Court . - * • . . • ' ' 

-\ . . , ; . _ , 

Secondly, in most of the states, local judges and ** 

appellate judgjss stand for election. Once elected, ^very seldom 

arre they ever rdmoved from(| of fice by the electorate- • 

Therefore, before election,. your,st:ate Ass'oqation' of Principals 

' , ' - ^ ^ ^ \ , 

/- ' ' * 

ought to 'actively screen jiadicial , cahdi^d^tes for purposes* of 

endor^setnelit , support those whose attitude is consistent with, 

the philosophy of educators' and, of course, work to defeat >s 

those whose fuzzy- thinking will wreak^^^avoc upon thfe schools . - 

- • • ■ • • ^ .' ■• \y. ... ^ ' 

through^ their legal' dpijiions,' should they ever be elected to 

■ ■ ■ r ■■ ■ ■ 

the judiciary.' • ' ^ . *^ * 



I simpjy sugrfes 




ou carefuly^drutenize and screen 



judg^s^ to .see if> for instance, they subscribe to balancing ^ 
student ri^ts with /the- corresponding assumption of responsi- 
biliti^^s^y^^tha^ same student^; see if they, ^re .willing tc^ 
recognize, the rights 'of the /majority wtjo a;re mannerly* studenits 
whiXe protecting.^ the minority who/ar^disruptive. Such. 




judicial philosophy is fair g^ain^^ for inquiry! ^ * 



Third, an Association of Prinaipals at t^6 stcite, and 



^or-<that matter, at the/ nationar leVel , Oi^ht^olt alway^xbe^ 
the ^fend^nfes i-p litigation, /but -fr^fikly, you.mjLitt take 
to the offense. .If all ypu dp is>defend .wJi^.you have today, 
.for the next decade,r and permit .a seE;ies of new law suitlfe to 



/ 



! filed by ^ch groups as the^erjnMrens ' Defense Fund, you ^ 
will fii>d yourselves in a terribly weaJcened, if not aestroyed, 



Im- 



position'.* You're iQ/st sme of yo.ur authority through law sUits,- 
pos^siWy thr.ou^ anylnabili^-to ^rtitSQrtate your .^osit.xom 
What stops -yoiK^om regaining .som$ of ,tl^at authority through.^., \^ 



law 5pit^\^g3re ypla: are .the plaintitf?' 



3B- 



Finally, Category four, ^ an area that concerns ip^'aa a 

Prosecutor *and you as an administrator jointly, is the trend 

towards violence in the schools and the destruction of an 

* f 

ecjucational atmosphere, to say nothing of the" destruction 
,of the physic|il plant itself. 

Vandalism iS 'a ^cirime and not a prank. The fact that w€ 



^ot a pranK. Tne tact tnat 




can point Jbo crime in our society and/ratiorjalize that' it is 
responsible for. the increase in our schools' violence does 
nothing to correct the problem. . - - 

Let's' break vandalism, theft and disrifpt9r©h down into» 



three viewpoints: 

- From the viewpoin|J^ of the community 

- From^tJhe viewpoint of » the school authorities 
-.From- the viewpoint of the students 

• ^ . L6t^s begin/ from the viewpoint of the community: 

the local- community , which comprises basically the "school, 

district, is going tp have any affect in re6i|tablishing 



administrative authority in the schools, respect for that - 
authority^ or respect at least toz the physical buildings . ^ 
^ • that their tax dollars have paid for,^ then it is imperative • 
they become involved in an anti-vandal^ anti-theft 
campaign. , * - * • 

Parent ignoramcer or worse yet, parent indifference, is 
^ one of the* most appalling aspects of this prablem, ^ - 

"First, therefore f an^ji ka^ 'to any successful program, 

, ' , , c ■ . . .•• 

is community involvement s Community involvement, I feel, 
would naturally flow from community awareness of the scop6 • 
of the- problem. Rather than cover up actual losses due to 
vandalism, the schfaol district should broadcast these figures. 

Let the public* know, let £he parents know,, let the taxpayers 

* ^ • 

know how ba^aiy the schools are being ripped off. You will 

♦ see a quigk change in community attitudes. ' ' * , 
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2. How else ao we" get the coitununity involved? Ypii and/or 
• the- students cotild visit the homes on the perimeter of the^*' • 

(. * . ; ' " 

school- or in a block radius of the school and personally • 
eontact the residents to make them aware of the affects of 
' vandalism. invite them to the school to see first hand the 
affects of vandalism: the destroyed w^sh basins, the broken i 

V 

r • - 

. ^ " i 

windows, the damaged property; and then give "them a card with f 

a telephone number of the appropriate authority to call, such 1 
as the police, if -they see anything* suspicious on the school ' 
grounds during week-ends ^or evenings. 

Some communities actually form a block association to 

\ ■ * *^ 

f 

watch and protect the. schools. * . . 

3. O.ther ways to involve the ct)inmuni^ty ... Get parents 

in. the neighborhood to drive slowly past their elementary ^ . 

- - ■ 1, 

school or sedondary school, pull onto school grounds and 

i 

Shine their headlights on the buildings and into the parking 
lots. . . • . • 



4. In the school, '-'turn- arounti" . the •J!>ublic address 
system at night so residents in the area can hear| any unusual 
noises Of acts of vandalism being committed inside the school 

4 

through the PA system. 

5/ Some scjiool districts are actually starting a 
"trailer watch" where a selected number of residents from the 
community are permitted to move their mobile homes onto school 
grounds as an effective, low cost method of cutting vandalism. 
It's an idea similar to the old "teacherage" where the school 
actually provided a place for tYi€' "school marm" to live. In . 
fact, if. you Want to update that idea, why not set aside a 
room in the building someplace for a custodian to live inside 
the school to add to after-hour security? . 

t 

Next, let's look at vandalism, theft and disruption 

I • 

from the viewpoint of what the school might directly do. 
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First r a school district , as I said before, should seriously 
consider ^the development of a schoel-liason officer or 
officers iwho are trained police officers to deal 'with the^ 

'■ ' ' / : ' ' ' ' ■ 

problem of school vandalisrti/ theft and arson, -as well as 
classroom disruption. These officers; who are designated by 
the local police department, are highly trained and know 

\ t 

well the juvenil% court system and/or the adult criminal 
justice system. 

Secondly, one of the most successful solutions to 
vandalism is keeping the school grounds well lighted: a very 
, simple solution. - - . 

T^hird, a technique df growing acceptance and reported to 

be quite successfili, is the "crime prevention programs" such' as 

Operation Identification ^here all school property which is 
* * « 

subject to^ theft or d^agfe, is marked with a school identifi- 

i 

cation code number. The impleynentation of this program should 
.be disseminated broadly to all students as well as being posted 



on the school entrances with appropriate decals. Your local 
police department has all the details on "crime prevention 
programs." 

« 

Fourth, again you'rg reminded that a Local Ordinance 
covering vandalism, theft, and disruptive intruders in the' - 
schools can be legislated very quickly and very successfully. 
And prosecution under these local ordinances can usually- be 
conducted within one month*. , 

Mo§t criminal justice expferts agree swift prosecution 
and cei;tainty of punishment is an effective deterrent. 

Five, one idea to cut vandalism is a program called the 

i 

* 

"Vandalism Depletion Allowance". A fund is set up and woi^ks 
like this: .The-^school receives a special budget of one dollar 

r 

per student, and the money is kept in a special fund untij 

the end of a reporting period. The costs for acts of , vandalisra^ 



is subtracted from this special 'fund, and the remaining^ 
balance is used f-or students on sj^hool projects as determined 



by the students. 
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* - 


Sixth, in our local newspaper last Sunday, oi:ie of the 

Vis • ' ' • 






school districts in Southeastern* ;4ichigan was interviewed 






■about a program that was successful in gutting vandalism costs 


f 


• 


by over 70% . y , ' 

• » / y 




* 


' * * ' / 
The*-War;ren, Michigan School District attributed the / 


• 




success of their program to a "secret v^itness reward" idea. 






Anybody could turn in a vancjal anonymously and collect a 


} 




reward for such information. , Students and citizens alike 


m 




participated in the program with an obviously successful 






first year,. - - ^ * 






Seventh, certainlV the standard measures to prevent 






vaYidalism should not be ^overlooked ^d bears Repetition 






here:- - , . ^ 






Chain link fences which close off open court areas 






not visible from the street should be installed ." 

• * ^ 

School^ electronic detection systems sl^ou-ld be . 


• 

• 


• 


considered; 

• <- 

. . • . . . 


• 


ERJC 


. ■ • - 
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. t • ' ♦ , 





Money Shoiild he f^mCfved from tjie school -overnight and 

t - ♦ , ' ' * « 

sUch a rule sKpuld J;)e weir publicized in* advance; 

. » ' • 

f reqxxervtly broken glass windows should be replaced by 



lexon or plexiglass; 



A' stTicJb > "key control system" that controls the number 



e 



of keys to a sctfool should be irtiplemented; 



r-^ Marki'Tig of all removable school e^juipment should be> 



un"dertaken; . . , ^ 

" Replacement of broken and obsolete door hardware; "in the 

future/ the elimination of low 'roof designs that, allows 
f 

easy access tp the' roofs of schools. 

. ^ .Remember; t^iat .false, alarms can mp^n, a ^i;of essional; 
burglar is t^est^ng you and your sec^urity personnel. 

Eighth/ to^/heUp control did^ifuption iji' the hallways / 
in the lavatories/ in' the smoking arista or on the school bOseS/ 
my recommendation is a ^^^ry simple one: community involyemeht 



',hY pare fit s*r p^ant teacher grQUps^and^ parent teacher ^cpuncils 
is, certainly tire best cpntrelr '-^ " \ ^ 




Let the parents see first-hand what you,.iAs' administrators must 

■ \. :\V'. ■ ■ " 

contend with, during the change' of classep, .let 'them see what' 
the non-smo'king stydent has. to go thfough\ to a lavatory, 
if he dares use one aL all^ let th^ln rid^ \the b>is;; But get 
» them involvedi- 

Ninth, send home'tO/the parents a'.true ^epprt/ Tjot 'only 
of the acts of vandalism, , but- ?lso the huW)er\ of assaults on 
fellow students or teachers during a given repbrting period. 

/ I firmlx feel that awafeh'esj^ by the pa^rents "ill Vour district 

• ' < \ 

jwill be quickly followed by their involvement t^Y their 

- : ' li 

- • ^ • r 

co'ncerned i^ptVolvement . 

Tenth, barents vho d0 hot get involved in "vandalism 

] ' ■ . 1 . ■ . 

' deterence" and wjiose ^children are the main culprits \ought 

to be agg^'essively pursue*d in civil court through the\ "parental 
, responsibility laws'>. 



t 




Eleventh, don'^*e afraid to be'la^nibvative, If 



ERIC 



you're plagued with, bomb , threat s , for insj^ance, set*make-Up 
classes 'on Saturdays. . , . ' 

Mucti df what I've said in the last ^two sections to 
/ ' * • 

avoid vandalism, theft, arsbn and disruption, could well be 

• ^ ^ ** • 

avoided ^by a highly motivated student body/ If it makes' sense 

to get the parents involved, it seems it would seem to make - 

even better .sense to get th6 students Involved. In act,, I * 

would venture to. say, without student involvement^ in a. 

■ ' ■ ' - - ■ • ■ • - y 

program of anti-rthQ-f t,* anti-Violence, your efforts^ tp control 

such matters would be doomed to failure. . 

The question then for this- fin^^l viewpoint is how'do you 
get the students involved? - , ' 

First, I would recommend a massive program of indoctrina- 
tion' ^o* brand on the conscience of , the student body .that 
student rights do not exist .in a vacuum but'-rather\<:o-exist 
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/ 
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in every instance with the assumption of student responsibility^ 

(afid the primary fesponsijailitiy , in my opinion is the 

' -' > * " < *■ 

awareness* o-f ^nd respect^ for. the rights of . others.) 

Secondly, try encouraging studeiit ifivolveinent ih a 

meaningful program student government Where tt\€y have more 

of .a role than to organize an occasd,onal sQpial function. 

Let them monitor the buses for instance,' let them ma^ke decisions 

on what to do with the disruptive student.' Let them develop 

programs^ themselves to open the lavatories .to all/'^students. 

, ' . . • / . ' ^ . / ' ; . ^ . ' 

Th^flflfT^studentsv ' along 'w their parfents^^- could' be 

invited into scho6l,each Fall before school opens for* a, 

clean up, paint u]^> fix ,up day. Let th^m have an investment 

■ • 

in the apgearance of th^ir school. ' ^ , ; • 

' / ^ , .... 

Fourth, schools should develop "school pride and* 

.beautif ication ^roj^cts" , even give tigiited ^prizes to 

e'ncovirag^ stfudent i>articipation. 



^ FivQ, encourage , students to .paint murals ia ;the halls 

or study halls. It's a 'pofiular st^p tl^at gives a student a 
'se^se of pride as well a 'sense of f epotisibility in the 
appearance of his school. . ' 

Six, let students set up patrols to drive the parking 

* ^ 'r . 

lots tOy' avoid theft Of their t^pe decks and radios from their 

*■ * * - 

- . • * ^ 

own cars. ' . • ' • , - ^ 

Seveil^ and instead of suspensiQn qr expulsion for acts 
of Vcfndalism, consider tlie- implementation of a "y?ork-off" \ 
program so, they C4n have the option tb ,\!?ork off the damage tjiey 
have done. - * * . ' 

Eight, if all else fails, sUspend spirts for ''one season 

so that the- cost savings can b^''diverted into costs for^* school 

it • ^ ' 

• repaix'. One season without football and you'll find that* 
team joining your team..* : ^ . 
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certainly this list of ideas and prpgraras I've discussed 
with, yoii iS' not all inclusive/ I am sure there are many 
programs that you have in your local school districts which 
are working very well and hopefully you ^ will share those 
with other school district's^ who m^ay not be sharing a sifhilar' 



success, - • 

B\|it; the message^ I have brought to you today is r^aMy an 
fattenjpt to-do* thi:ee <.things: ' . ' \ 



1. Detail how ye got^ where w^ are in education today 

0, s 

as far as court decisions afe. confcerited; 

^ " 2.* To expose some 'of the<^ ramifications that I feel have 
resulted from those decisions; ah^ 

T 

3'. To suggest constructiv-e alternatives to deal .with 
those problems so that a proper and healthy educational 
climate where qhildren can truly learn can once again be ^ 
restored' in this great country of ours. 



